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AMERICANS AT THE BATTLE OF CAHUENGA. 



BY FRANK J. POIXEY. 



[Read Oct. I, 1894.] 

An event that at first may seem unimportant, when taken in connec- 
tion with the history of a state or country, may yet have had such a de- 
cisive local bearing in a region as to be productive of important future 
results at large. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. De Barth Shorb, I have been allowed 
the privilege of examining some records left by her father, Don Benito 
D. Wilson, that place the battle between Micheltorena and Castro in a 
somewhat different light than the historians give it. Every one knows 
that there was a so-called bloodless battle at the Cahuenga, in the San 
Fernando Valley, in February, 1845. But how did it happen, with sev- 
eral hundred men on each side fairly well armed, and with the prize of 
the government of the State to be then and there decided, that no blood 
was shed and a treaty was made by which a change of government was 
effected? 

The bloodless conflict made Pio Pico Governor of California and rid 
the country of Micheltorena and several hundred unruly fellows who 
would have been a thorn in the flesh and a source of perpetual strife. 
If the rabble had joined Flores in the later fighting against the Ameri- 
cans, it would have so turned the balance of power that the conquest of 
the State would have been a very much more difficult thing than it was; 
more blood would have been shed, and the property and the lives of for- 
eigners would doubtless have been freely sacrificed in Southern Califor- 
nia. The men under Wilson, captured at Chino prior to the expulsion 
of Gillespie's force from Los Angeles, would, in all probability, have 
been massacred had some of Micheltorena's cholos been with the native 
forces at that time. 

The importance of the foreign or American element in these stir- 
ring times has been underestimated: The Americans, generally, were 
respected inhabitants, were wealthy in land and cattle, had married into 
good families, held offices, and, moreover, they were armed, courage- 
ous and united. Before the actual military interference of the United 
States occurred, they were recognized as important factors in the game 
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to be played, even while the struggle for California supremacy was on 
between its native rival factions. The official and conciliatory conduct 
of Pico and other sagacious men pf the native party prove this. 

Your attention is directed to Wilson's account of his parley with the 
Americans who were with Micheltorena's forces, and how he said 
Micheltorena lost heart and gave up the contest after Wilson and others 
had induced the Americans from the north to withdraw from the fight. 
All historians admit that the Americans did withdraw, but by whose in- 
fluence, how and why, are disputed matters of local history. To under- 
stand how the Americans held the balance of power it is necessary to 
know the troubles that divided the native party. A peculiar state of af- 
fairs had existed in California for several years, the culmination of which 
was the meeting of two hostile armies on the plains of Cahuenga. 

Alvarado's ill health caused him to resign; the invasion of foreign- 
ers, home troubles, revenues and mission contests were too unpleasant to 
be endured. The Mexican government appointed Jose Manuel Michel- 
torena, in 1842, to be Alvarado's successor, and he came north with 350 
men — nearly all convicts, ragged, dirty and filthy in bodies and morals. 
They landed at San Diego, and caroused and robbed as they wished, 
and then marched northward to Los Angeles, where they continued their 
depredations. 

Commodore Jones had seized Monterey, under the mistaken informa- 
tion that war had broken out between the United States and Mexico. 
When he discovered his mistake, he made due apologies, raised the 
Mexican flag and, later, sailed to San Pedro, to meet Governor Michel- 
torena at Los Angeles, to whom he made ample explanation. All this 
took time, and meanwhile Micheltorena's convict crew had brought 
themselves into disgrace at Los Angeles and set the city against them 
and the Governor. Later, at Monterey Micheltorena began a course of 
deceit towards its leading inhabitants, and of indifference to the acts of 
his rabble that lost his prestige in the north. He disregarded petition 
after petition asking that his men be disciplined. His Lieutenant.Torres, 
tried to inflict punishment where necessary, but the Governor stopped 
him, and Torres was so angry that he became ill of a bilious fever. The 
robberies and excesses continued. People were even stripped of their 
clothes. They assaulted whaling captains who chanced to land at the 
fateful port. The Governor did many things that led to ill feeling. He 
called a meeting of the Assembly and gave no proper notice in time for 
Pico and the southern members to be present. A faction ensued, and 
Los Angeles was urged for the location of the capital. The meetings of 
the later assemblages were somewhat violent as to threats and language 
used. There was sufficient trouble about the threatened war with the 
United States to have kept them at peace, but Micheltorena meddled 
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with revenues, missions, salaries, commerce and marriages, and inter- 
fered with so many personal matters of the people in a dictatorial way 
that a revolt took place. Then he signed a treaty agreeing to ship all of 
his convict army back to Mexico within three months. He deliberately 
violated this, and, instead, intrigued with Sutter to bring him reinforce- 
ments from the north, and promised land in plenty to all who came. 
Castro and Alvarado, leading the revolt in the north, came to Los 
Angeles to meet this new move, and reached here January 31, 1845. 
Pio Pico convened the Assembly and listened to Castro's story. While 
Micheltorena was marching on Los Angeles with Sutter, the convention 
sent an embassy to him at Santa Barbara. He was so insolent that upon 
its return the Assembly voted to depose him, elected Pico, and then 
the southern forces under Castro marched north to resist the invaders. 
The two armies, of about 300 each, met near San Fernando, and here 
the so-called bloodless battle took place. 

The question is, was it of special historical importance, what was 
the relation of the American forces with Micheltorena, and to whom is 
credit to be given for alienating the Americans who came with Michel- 
torena from rendering him assistance? 

Bancroft's Fourth Volume purports to give, in foot notes, the list of 
authorities who describe this battle. Almost every person in it has been 
sought out and induced to tell his separate tale, and such a mass of 
contradictions as Bancroft's summing up shows them to be, surely 
were never bafore gathered together from men who purport to tell what 
they had seen; but he neglects to set out the evidence itself before us. 
Bancroft credits Wilson's account as highly as any; and as the history 
does not reproduce any part of it except a bald abstract of one passage, 
on this account it is best to let the manuscript speak for itself: 

"General Micheltorena's officers and men were well-known to the 
people of Los Angeles (for they had been here several months before 
they went up to Monterey). While Micheltorena and a few of his 
officers were unobjectionable men, much the larger number of them 
were a disgrace to any civilization; they had made themselves obnoxious 
by thefts and other outrages of a most heinous nature. 

"When it was known that a revolution had broken out in the north 
against Micheltorena and his rabble, and that he and his men were on 
their way here in pursuit of the California revolutionary classes, the 
people of the south joined the movement with great alacrity, to rid the 
country of what was considered a great scourge. 

"I was on my ranch of Jurupa at the time, in the early part of 
1845. I had been for several years, and still was, acting as Alcalde of 
the district. I had, at first, refused to accept the duties, not being a 
citizen of Mexico. I was not obliged to perform municipal duties, but 
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at the request of friends, and for the development of my own interests, 
I had finally consented to act, and was acting as such Alcalde, when an 
order came to me from the Prefect of the district (I think it was Abel 
Stearns) to summon every man capable of bearing arms in my district, 
and to gather every man I could find on my way into Los Angeles. I 
obeyed, and arrived as early as possible with some twenty or thirty men, 
and found on my arrival in the town great excitement. Almost every 
man I knew, among them John Rowland and William Workman of La 
Puente, were armed and determined to do everything in their power to 
prevent Micheltorena and his scum from entering Los Angeles. 

"All provisions were made, and ammunition prepared that night, for 
us to march out early the next morning. Accordingly we did all leave 
the town for the Cahuenga Valley. Mr. Workman had some Americans 
under him. We joined forces without regard to who commanded. Our 
joint forces of foreigners then consisted of about fifty men, determined 
to give the enemy a regular mountaineer reception. Although Castro 
was ostensibly the commanding general of the forces, the brothers 
Pico (Governor Pico and Andreas Pico) had the actual control of the 
people of this end of the country. We arrived in the valley of the 
Cahuenga, and Pio Pico heard that Micheltorena had camped the night 
before at the Encinos, about fifteen miles away. We took our position, 
and awaited the enemy's arrival. This was about noon. Both parties 
began firing their cannon at each other as soon as they were in 
sight. I think there was no one killed or hurt. One horse, I believe, 
had his head shot off. Mr. Workman and myself, having learned that 
the Americans and other foreigners, who were in the Micheltorena party, 
were commanded by some of our old personal friends, and feeling con- 
vinced that they had engaged themselves on that side under a misappre- 
hension or ill advice, and that nothing was wanting but a proper under- 
standing between themselves and us to make them withdraw from Michel- 
torena and join our party, we sent out a native Californian to reconnoiter 
and ascertain in what part of the field these foreigners ^ ere. He soon 
obtained the desired information of their whereabouts. It was at once 
decided between Mr. Workman and myself that I would approach them, 
if possible, under a white flag, as I had a personal acquaintance with the 
leaders. Captain Brandt, and Major Bannot (who had been an old 
army officer in the United States service) had chief command of the for- 
eign force. Mr. James McKinley of Monterey volunteered to accom- 
pany me with a white flag. They were stationed in the same ravine 
that we were in, but about a mile above us. We succeeded in getting 
to the point we started for, and raised our white flag, at which moment 
we were fired upon by the cannon loaded with grape shot, but no one 
was hurt, and we had gained our point; the Americans on the other side 
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had seen our flag; we dropped down immediately into the ravine and 
waited awhile for the coming of some one from that side. Brandt, Hens- 
ley and John Bidwell and some two or three others came to us. I at 
once addressed myself to them, saying that they were on the wrong side 
of this question, and made the following statement: 'We in the southern 
portion of California are settled; many of you are settled, and others ex- 
pect to be settled. This rabble that you are with of Micheltorena, are 
unfriendly to respectable humanity, and especially to Americans. The 
native Californians, whose side we have espoused, have ever treated us 
kindly. If the Micheltorena rabble hold their own in this country, that 
will constitute an element hostile to all enterprises, and most particu- 
larly American enterprize. ' Captain Brandt remarked that thus far 
I was right; that he could see the point; but many of his younger men 
that were with him had been induced to join Micheltorena by his prom- 
ise to give them land, of which many already had deeds, and how 
would Don Pio Pico feel towards these young men and their land grants 
if they aided to raise him to the position of Governor of California? 
I replied that on the same morning I had had a talk with Don Pio on 
this same subject, and that he had said that the thing could easily be ar- 
ranged; furthermore, that Don Pio was there where I could have him 
advised of what was going on, and he would, in a few minutes, join us 
if these gentlemen desired to see him. I was asked to send for Gov- 
ernor Pico, and he came in a few moments. 

' 'I knew, and so did Pico, that these land questions were the 
point with those young Americans, before I started on my journey or 
embassy. On Pico's arrival among us I, in a few words, explained to 
him what the party had advanced. He said this: 

" 'Gentlemen, are any of you citizens of Mexico?' and they an- 
swered, 'No. ' 'Then, your title deeds given you by Micheltorena are 
not worth the paper they are written on, and he knew it well when he 
gave them to you; but if you will abandon the Micheltorena cause, I 
will give you my word of honor as a gentleman and Don Benito Wilson 
and Don John Workman to carry out what I promise you, viz: I will 
protect all and each one of you in the land that you hold now in quiet 
and peaceful possession; and promise you, further, that if you will take 
the necessary steps to become citizens of Mexico, I will use my author- 
ity under the laws of Mexico and will issue to you people proper titles.' 
He also added that they need not hurry themselves to become citizens of 
Mexico, and he would not disturb them in the possession of their lands; 
but advised that they should become such citizens, for then their titles 
would become valuable. 

"I interpreted to them what Pico had said. They bowed and said 
that was all they asked, and premised not to fire a gun against us, at 
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the same time expressed the desire of not being asked to fight on our 
side; they had marched down with the other party — to which we all 
assented. 

"Brandt and his companions returned to their camp; McKinley and 
myself went to ours, and the Governor to his headquarters. Michel- 
torena had discovered (how I do not know) that his Americans had 
abandoned him. About an hour afterwards he raised his camp and 
flanked us by going further into the valley towards San Fernando, 
marching as though he intended to come around the bend of the river to 
the city. The Californians and we, the foreigners, at once broke up our 
camp and came back through thp Cahuenga Pass, marched through the 
gap into the Feliz ranch, on to the I,os Angeles River till we came into 
close proximity to Micheltorena's camp. 

"It was now in the night, as it was dark when we broke up our 
camp. Here we waited for daylight, and some of our men commenced 
maneuvering for a fight with the enemy, when a white flag was discov- 
ered flying from Micheltorena's front. The whole matter then went 
into the hands of negotiators appointed by both parties, and the terms 
of surrender were agreed upon, one of which was that Micheltorena and 
his obnoxious officers and men were to march back up the creek to the 
Cahuenga Pass, down to the plain to the west of Los Angeles, the most 
direct line to San Pedro, and embark at that point on a vessel then 
anchored to carry them back to Mexico. 

"After that campaign, we all went home perfectly satisfied with 
the result." 

This is all I have been able to collect from Mr. Wilson's papers that 
relates to this peculiar event. It shows plainly that the Americans in 
Southern California were united and firm. A compact body of fifty 
well-armed American citizens and owners of some property in a country 
that they had grown to like, are factors not to be neglected in a contest 
where only about 300 people, not fully united, oppose them; and on the 
part of Micheltorena the defection of forty men of a race akin to these 
Americans was a severe blow, for it left him only a dissolute rabble of 
convicts and desperadoes with which to overpower a body of men fight- 
ing for what they believed to be political liberty and safety from an in- 
vasion of the dissolute classes, such as they had formerly experienced. 
These two well-armed bodies of foreigners, as the case stood, practically 
held the balance of power when they united and exerted a positive and 
a negative resistance to Micheltorena's plans. 

It is hardly creditable to those from the north that they came down 
to fight and dispossess a populace with the hope of acquiring land; but 
if they had been tricked (for the land law was as Pio Pico stated it), then 
they did all they could do, by withdrawing from a bargain when the 
consideration failed. 
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Another thing to be noted: that men such as Micheltorena had, are 
not anxious to shed their blood as patriotic heroes are, all of which Cas- 
tro knew, and hence there was no necessity of forcing the battle to a bloody 
issue when diplomacy and delay would prove truer weapons. That 
this was planned seems plain, if Wilson is to be believed, because he had 
previous information of the Americans with Micheltorena, their num- 
bers, names of officers, and their objects in coming, and Wilson and 
Pico evidently had rehearsed their part in the day's drama; because 
Pico had promised Wilson in advance just what he would do for the 
Americans from the north, and Wilson said that Pico was in waiting 
and came in a few minutes, when sent for, and closed the day's 
transaction. 

When the battle is reviewed from this standpoint, I do not see it as 
a matter for laughter, but, rather, as the concerted clever effort of the 
better classes to obtain their rights without bloodshed and the hazard of 
battle. They were earnest, alert and shrewd, because Micheltorena's 
night maneuver did not outwit them, and they doubtless would have 
fought had he not surrendered. They had a ship in the harbor to re- 
move the rabble; this was certainly better than killing a few, jailing 
some and paroling the rest. 

The treatment of the Americans led to better and not worse feel- 
ings, and when Stockton appeared later, the conquest of Los Angeles 
was bloodless; and had the Commodore not made the mistake of leaving 
Gillespie, or if Gillespie had been a man of moderation and tact, I 
doubt that there ever would have been occasion for the subsequent events 
that led to the battle of the Mesa and the forcible recapture and military 
government of Los Angeles. These events ought to have been wholly 
unnecessary. Prior to this, things had been wisely ordered; Michel- 
torena's crusade against foreign settlement had failed; Pico, Castro and 
the rest had managed their part with skill and judgment, and when the 
crisis came Castro and Pico both knew in their hearts the hour had come, 
and quietly made way for the American life. One of Pico's last official 
acts was to summon Wilson to him and ask his assistance in securing 
justice and protection for the native populace. It was done, and the 
first person to ride into Los Angeles with Commodore Stockton was 
Don Benito Wilson. 

These facts prove to me that American influence in Southern Cali- 
fornia as a political, social, and even municipal power has been under- 
rated. It is necessary to remember that Los Angeles was a small place 
of not more than 2000, and yet the largest city in the State; that there 
were no other cities in Southern California between it and San Diego; 
that the land was all owned by the missions and a few rich families, so 
that the small farmer who now makes our numerous country populace 
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was then almost unknown, and the ranch hands, who almost belonged 
to the rich ranches, would do and be controlled as their solitary feudal 
lords dictated; to see that the numbers must necessarily be small, and a 
few land-holders, men of courage and executive ability, easily became 
dominant factors in military and political life. 

Add to this that the resident Americans were generally well liked 
and were inclined to clannishness when American interests were at 
stake. They were no longer mere trappers and adventurers, but men 
of decisive character who had come to make a home and acquire land, 
with a faith in the ultimate future of the country the native Californian 
was too indolent to even dream of. These Americans had their eyes 
fixed on the future acquisition of this State as an absolute necessity for 
Western interests. The crusade against the foreigners and the exclu- 
sion of American trade had been practically fought out. The racial 
enmity was about over, and the better class of the people were ready to 
accept the new era. 

If these facts are candidly considered in the light of surrounding 
events, this "bloodless battle," over which shallow writers make merry, 
emerges from humor and becomes serious history, marking the most im- 
portant single event in the political death throes of a people who were 
opposing an old regime to the new birth of American power in 
California. 



